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New Publications. 


THE 
Abolition of the Presidency 


By Henry C. Lockwoop. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
“ Well worthy of careful study.”—. Y. Herald. 


Professor Conant. 


A powerful novel of English and American social and 
political life. 


By Hon. L.S. HUNTINGTON. Ivol., 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The book abounds in English, American and Colonial 
Social pictures. 


Petland Revisited. 


By Rev. J.G. Woop, _ 1 vol., 12mo, gilt top, $2.25. 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 1884. 





Novels 


For Summer Reading. 


In neat volumes, 12mo, cloth extra, each, $1. 
GRANDFATHER LICKSHINGLE. By R. W. 
CRISWELL. Illustrated. 
SPOOPENDYKE PAPERS. By H. STANLEY. 
PIKE COUNTY FOLKS. By Epwarp Mott. 


JETS AND FLASHES OF WIT AND HUMOR. 
By HENRY CLAY LUKENS. 


BRIERFIELD TRAGEDY. By Mrs. R. F. Repp. 

BEYOND THE SUNRISE. By Two Travellers. 

WIDOW BEDOTT PAPERS. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

VICE VERSA; or, LESSON TO FATHERS. By 
F. ANSTEY. 

MONSIEUR LECOQ. By EMILE GABORIAU. 

A SEA QUEEN. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

WANDA. By OvIpDA. 

THE GOLDEN CALF. By Miss M. E. BRApDDoN. 

THE WOOING O’T. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

FILE 113. By EmMILe GABORIAU. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


A handsome impression of a very charming book. 


| and exhibit the pernicious results of the morphia habit. 





770 Broadway, N..Y. | 


NUMBER 23. 





By E. P. ROE. 
46th Thousand. 


BARRIERS BURNED AWAY. 


I vol., 12mo. $1.50. 


“We can accord a hearty commendation to this work. The narra- 
tive is vigorous, often intense, but rarely if ever melodramatic. Its 
language is usually no less chaste than forcible andimpressive. It 
betrays a powerof invention and description which is not met with 
every day in the best of writers of popular fiction.”"—Dr. Ripley in 
the New York Tribune. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


By E. P. ROE. 
8th Thousand. 
A FACE ILLUMINED. 
I vol., 12mo. $1.50. 


“Tt is certain that this popular writer has done nothing quite so good 
or quite so well studied in its method as this,’’—New Vork Evening 


| Post. 


‘* The author does not, as is often the case, make the moral design an 
excuse for literary shortcomings. His characters are stamped with a 
strong individuality, and depicted with a naturalness that indicates a 
keen student of human nature and modern life.’’—Boston Traveller. 


| DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 
By E. P. ROE. 
th Thousand. 








_ OPENING OFA CHESTNUT BURR. 


I vol., 12mo. $1.50. 
*‘ The character of the selfish, morbid, cynical hero, and his gradual 


| transformation under the influence of the sweet and ae aan heroine, 


are portrayed with a masculine firmness which is near akin to power, 


| and some of the conversations are animated and admirable.’’—Atlantic 


Monthly. 

“‘ There are many stirring and dramatic scenes in the story, while its 
quieter phases are not wanting in grace and sweetness.”’— Boston 
Traveller, 


| DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 
By E. P. ROE. 
43d Thousand. 
WITHOUT A HOME. 


I vol., 12mo. $1.50. 


“ The ultimate design of the story is to trace the origin and growth 
r. Roe has 
graphically, and at times powerfully and dramatically, portrayed its 
influence to wither and destroy manhood and to wreck the happiness of 
afamily. The harrowing incidents which are the consequence of the 
evil are not so ostentatiously exhibited as to be revolting, but are ingen- 
iously distributed over a story that has a substantial and independent 
interest of its own.”—Harfper’s Magazine. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


By E. P. ROE. 
37th Thousand. 


A KNIGHT OF THE XIXtu 
CENTURY, 


I vol., 12mo. $1.50. 


“In the delineation of character which enters into the development of 
the plot, Mr. Roe shows his greatest strength; his characters are por- 
trayed in lively colors and with excel'ent effect.""—New York Tribune, 

‘Enhances th: author’s already well-established reputation. Mr, 
Roe is sensational, but to a degree that is not unhealthy, and his books 
will be less ephemeral than the general run of religious novels.’’— 
[Springfield Republican. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 
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Good Summer Reading. 


“Just the thing for a steamboat or railway 
journey, an idle hour by the sea, or a solitary 
afternoon amid the charming solitudes of the 
mountains.” 


PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. ANovel. By “Ourpa,” 
author of ‘‘ Under Two Flags,” ‘‘ Wanda,” etc. 
12mo. Extra cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 40 cents. 


“Tt is a superb production, fully worthy of the pen of its celebrated 
author. 
page that will bear skipping. To those familiar with ‘ OQuida’s’ 
characteristics, it is a necessary to say that Princess Napraxine 
possesses them all,’’"—Philadelphia Evening Call. 


QUICKSANDS. From the German of ADOLPH 
STRECKFuss. ‘Translated by Mrs. A. L. WISTER, 
translator of the ‘‘ The Second Wife,”’ ‘‘ Banned 
and Blessed,” etc. Uniform with her other 
works. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 

“« One of the most graceful and most charming of the long line of novels 
which the translator has turned into English. The interest is steadily 
cumulative, and has often a strong dramatic intensity.”"—Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. A Novel. By Rosa 
NOUCHETTE CAREY, author of “ Wooed and 
Married,” ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories,” ‘‘ Queenie’s 
Whim,” etc. 16mo. Extra cloth, $1.00; paper 
cover, 25 cents. 

‘This story is one of the sweetest, daintiest, and most interesting of 
this season’s publications, It will delight many a feminine soul and 
cheer many a half-discouraged young woman.”—New York Home 
Journal, 

KITTY’S CONQUEST. A Novel. By CHARLES 
Kine, U. S. A., author of ‘ The Colonel's 
Daughter,” etc, 16mo. Extra cloth, $1.00. 

“Tt is an impassioned love-tale, always animated, and at times 
thrilling. While not as varied a story as its predecessor, it is fresh evi- 
dence that Captain King is a novelist of ability.”’"— Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Gazette, 


VACATION CRUISING IN CHESAPEAKE AND | 


DELAWARE BAYS. _ By J. T. ROTHROCK, 
M.D., Professor of Botany in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 12mo. Illustrated. Extra cloth, 


$1.50 


“Dr, Rothrock has hada varied experience in open-air life, and is | 


just suited to the task of teaching the summer seeker of health or recrea- 
tion how the vacation should be spent. The book will be interesting 
to those who merely love to read of intelligent travels. To those who 
have any idea of enjoying such a vacation themselves it is invaluable.’’ 
— The Independent, 


RUOSSMOYNE. By the author of ‘ Phyllis,’’ ‘‘ Molly 
Bawn,” “Portia,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.00. 
16mo. Paper cover, 25 cents. 

LAURA, AN AMERICAN GIRL. A Novel. By 
Mrs. ELIZABETH E. EvANS. I2mo. Extra cloth, 
$1.50. 

A WIFE HARD WON. A Novel. By JuLia 
McNAIR WRIGHT. 16mo. Extra cloth, $1.00. 


DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES. By E. CosBHamM 


BREWER, LL.D., author of ‘‘ The Reader's Hand- | 
Half morocco, cloth sides, | 


book,” etc. 1I2mo. 
gilt top, $2.50. 


The work contains a mass of anecdotes quite new and marvelous | 


beyond credibility ; the authorities cited come down to 1880, 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Absorbing interest characterizes it, and there is not a single 








New Books. 


Jackanapes, 


A Story. By Mrs. JuLIANA HorATIA EwIno, author 
of “ Janof the Windmill,” ‘Six to Sixteen,”’ etc. 
With illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 
16mo, Paper covers. Price, 30 cents. 


Seventh volume in the “‘ Famous Women Series.” 


Elizabeth Fry, 


By Mrs. E. R. PITMAN, 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Tales, Essays and Poems. 


With a memoir by 


By JANE and ANN TAYLOR. 
Cloth. Gilt. Price, 


GRACE A, OLIVER. 16mo. 
$1.00. 


A Newport Aquarelle. 


A Novel. 
covers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


This line of books are of the prettiest and daintiest ever offered to 
the public, For use as mementos they are unequaled, Prices of each, 
as follows. 

In cloth with blue edges, 25 In cloth with gilt edges, +40 
In French morocco, gilt edges, .75 In best calf, gilt edges, 1.25 
In calf with floral hand painting, 2.00 + 
BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS. A Daily Text Book 
of Divine Promises, by the Author of ‘“‘ Morning and Night 
Watches,” every page decorated with Forget-me-nots in the 
natural color, 


BIBLE LILIES. Scripture Selections for Morning 
and Evening. Borders with lilies printed in colors. 

CHARITY. Selections for Every Day, with floral 
designs, the Heart, etc., in colors. 

DAISIES FROM THE PSALMS. A Garland of 
Words in Season. Borders with daisies in color. 

FAITH. Selections for Every Day, with floral 
designs, the Cross, etc., in colors. 

GOLDEN TEXT BOOK. Selections for Every Day, 


with floral designs in colors. 


HAVERGAL FORGET-ME-NOTS. Selections from 


the writings of Frances Riptey HAvERGAL, for each morning and 
evening of a month, Printed in colors, with Forget-me-not borders. 


HOPE. Selections for Every Day, with floral designs, 
the Anchor, etc., in colors, 


MERCY AND PEACE. Selections for Every Day, 


with floral designs in colors. 


PILGRIM’S REST, THE. 


Day, with decorations in colors, 


New and cheaper edition. 16mo. Paper 


Price, 50 cents. 





Selections for Every 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C.o, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO, 


Publishers, 
39 West Twenty-third Street, New York 





July, 1884.] 


MISS LUDINGTON’S SISTER. By Epwarp BEL- 
LAMY. I vol., 16mo. $1.25. A brilliant and 
vivid story by the author of the famous novel, 
“Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process.” 


STRAY LEAVES FROM STRANGE LITERA- 
TURE. By LaFcapio HEARN. 1 vol., 16mo. 
$1.50. A series of rare and entertaining stories, 
from the ancient classics of Asia. 


A MIDSUMMER MADNESS. By Mrs. ELLEN 
OLNEY KIRK. 16mo. $1.25. Mrs. Kirk’s novels 
(of which this is the latest) are widely known for 
their sparkling life. 

“Indescribable charm and fascination.”"—New York Graphic. 

TINKLING CYMBALS. By EpGar Fawcett. 
1 vol., 12mo. $1.50. Modern American society 
is here depicted with grace and insight, by one 
of our foremost novelists. 

‘‘Enchantingly interesting.’’— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

MINGO, And other Sketches in Black and White. 
By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 16mo. $1.25. A 
group of entertaining stories of Southern life, by 
the immortal ‘‘Uncle Remus,” 

“Delicate humor and pathos.”’"—Zi/e. 
NEWLY REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

THE MARITIME PROVINCES. A Guide to the 
Chief Cities, Coasts, and Islands of the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada, and to Quebec and 
Montreal; also Newfoundland and Labrador; 
with eight maps and plans. $1.50. 


“* By its intrinsic value, copiousness of information, and impartiality, 
it is likely to take the place of all other guides or handbooks of Canada 
which we know of,”’"— Quebec Chronicle. 


NEW ENGLAND. A Guide to the Chief Cities and 
Popular Resorts of New England, and to its scen- 
ery and historic attractions. With sixteen maps. 
$1.50. Revised in 1884. 


“ Osgood’s ‘ Handbook to New England’ bids fair. in New England, 
to rival the fame of Murray and Baedeker abroad. It merits the good 
words as well as the liberal patronage it receives, for it is a faithful, 
painstaking piece of work, and condenses into brief compass a vast 
amount of information, which all tourists to the seaside, mountain, and 
country summer-resorts of New England, will gladly possess.’’—New 
York Evening Post. ‘‘ This volume richly deserves a place in every 
trunk and library east of the Hudson River.”—Christian Register. 
“It is about as nearly faultless as such a book can be,—carefully edited, 
beautifully printed, and neatly bound. There is not a page too much 
or too little; and its red cover, clean typography and convenient size 
recall the masterpieces of Baedeker.”"—New York Tribune, 


THE WHITEMOUNTAINS. A Guide to the Peaks, 


Passes, and Ravines of the White Mountains of | 


New Hampshire, and to the adjacent Railroads, 
Highways, and Villages, with the Lakes and 
Mountains of Western Maine. More than 400 
pages; prices and locations of all hotels and 
boarding-houses, and routes; six maps and six 
panoramas. $1.50. Revised in 1884. 


“* With such an aid the mountains become doubly attractive.’”’—Cin- 
cinnat: Times. 


“ Altogether, ob goon and workmanship, this er is as perfect 


a thing of its kind as could well be produce It is simply indis- 
pensable to all who visit or sojourn among the White Mountains ’’— 
Congregationalist. 


James R. Osgood & Co., 


BOSTON. 
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ROBERT CLARKE CO., 
CINCINNATI, 


Have Just Published: 


CAMPING AND CRUISING IN FLORIDA. By Dr 
Henshall, author of “‘ Lhe Book of the Black Bass.” 
12mo, $1.50. 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF COMMON SCHOOL 
KDUCATION. By James Currie, M.A. 12mo, $1.50. 

SORGHUM. Its culture and manufacture economically considered, as 
a source of Sugar, Syrup, and Fodder, Numerous illustrations of 
Plants, Machinery, etc. By Professor Peter Collier, late Chemist 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 

BENNER’S PROPHECIES of ups and downs in prices. What 
years to make money in pig-iron, hogs, corn, and provisions, New 
edition, giving the results for 1876—1884, and ‘‘ Prophecies’’ to 
1,00. By Samuel Benner, an Ohio tarmer, 18mo, cloth, $1.00. 

ANCIENT EGYPT, in the light of modern discoveries, Map and 
illustrations. By Professor H.S. Osborn. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A. SYLVESTER NIGHT’S ADVENTURE. By H. Zschokke. 
Translated by M. B. W. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

MOUNDS OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, historically consid- 
ered. By Lucien Carr. 4to, paper, $1.50. 

THE PRE-HISTORIC REMAINS OF KENTUCKY. With 7 
plates. By Lucien Carr and N.S. Shaler. 4to, paper, $2 50. 

THE REPTILES AND BATRACHIANS OF NORTH AMER- 
ICA, By Samuel Garman. Withg plates. 4to, paper, $4.00, 

SUGGESTIONS TO CHINA PAINTERS. By Miss M. L. 
McLaughlin. Illustrated. Square 12mo, fancy boards, $1.00. 

CHINA PAINTING. By the same author. 75 cents. 

POTTERY DECORATION. By the same author. §r.00. 

CHARCOAL DRAWING WITHOUT A MASTER. By Karl 
Roberts. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 

MODELING IN CLAY. By A. L. Vage. With additions by 
Benn Pitman, Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. By Miss M. J. Keller, of Cin- 
cinnati School of Design. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





James A. 
Illustrated. 


ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY. By Dr. F. B. Hough. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

JOURNAL OF FORESTRY. Edited by Dr. F. B. Hough. 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00. 

INSECT LIVES; OR, BORN IN PRISON. By Mrs, J. K. Bal- 
lard. Illustrated. Square 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

THE GOLD FISH, ITS SYSTEMATIC CULTURE. By H. 
Mulertt. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

THE BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS. By Dr. J. A. Henshall. 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth. $3.00. 

THE WEATHER; A GUIDE TO ITS CHANGES. By &. S. 
Bassler. 8vo, paper, 25 cents, 

HISTORY OF TUBERCULOSIS. By Dr, E. E, Sattler. 
cloth, $1.25. 

CHEMISTRY OF MEDICINES. 
12mo, cloth, $2.75. 

ELIXIRS, THEIR HISTORY, FORMULA, etc, 
author. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

CHART OF EYE SYMPTOMS IN DISEASE, By Dr. H. G. 
Cornwell. On roller. 50 cents, 

THE «:LACK ASH IN MEDICINE, By Dr. J. D. Jackson. 
r2mo, cloth. §1 oo. 

HOUSEKEEPING IN THE BLUE GRASS. The great Southern 
cook-book. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

ESSAYS ON EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS, By R. H. Quick. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

THE SHAKSPEAREAN MYTH. By Appleton Morgan. 
cloth, $2 oo. 

SAFETY BOOK-KEEPING. An exposition of book-keepers’ 
frauds. 18mo, cloth, 1.00. 


THE LAW OF PARTNERSHIP; FOR BUSINESS MEN. By 
Judge Matthews. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE ST. CLAIR PAPERS. Edited by William Henry Smith. 
2 vols,, 8vo, cloth, $6 oo. 

sar > gg PHONOGRAPHIC DICTIONARY, 

2.50. 

LONGLEY’S EVERY REPORTER’S OWN SHORT-HAND 
DICTIONARY. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 

LONGLEY’S REPORTERS’ GUIDE. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

LONGLEY’S MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. 12mo, paper, 25c 

LONGLEY’S WRITING EXERCISES. 8vo, paper, 15 cents, 

Any of the above sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price, 


Robert Clarke Co., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Illustrated. 


12mo, 
By Professor J. W. Lloyd. 


By the same 


12mo, 


12mo, cloth, 





BOOK 





Sauveur 


School of Languages, 
1715 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia. 


4th year opens Sept. 29, 1884. 


French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Greek, Latin, etc. 


NATURAL METHOD. 
Conversation Classes. 
Weekly French and German Lectures. 
Private Classes and Lessons. 


Alphonse N. Van Daell, LL.D , 
Principal. 





The Story of the Bible. 


From Genesis to Revelation. Told in simple language, adapted to all 
ages, but especially to the young. 704 pages, octavo. 274 illustrations. 
One Hundred and Tenth Thousand Now Selling. 


Catalogue Price, 


The Story of the Gospel. 


The New Testament for the young. Written in words easy to read 
and understand. Printed in large p! ain type and filled with pictures. 
360 pages, 16mo. 150 illustrations, and a frontispiece, in colors. 


Twentieth Thousand Now Selling. 
Catalogue Price, ‘ 50 cents. 


First Steps for Little Feet. 


325 pages, 16mo, 140 illustrations. Recently published. 
Catalogue Price, ° . 50 cents. 


For Sale by Booksellers ‘Generally. 





FIRE INSURANCE 


Spring Garden Insurance Co., 
431 Walnut Street. 
ORGANIZED 183s. 


Capital 
ml for all Liabilities 


Net Surplus 408,332 09 | 


Cash Assets, January 1, 1884 $1,182,588 28 
DIRECTORS. 

Nelson F, Evans, S. Fisher Corlies, 
W. G. Warden, Jesse Lee 
se E. Graeff, George WwW Hall, 

amuel C. Huey, Francis W. Kennedy, 
David Woelpper, Samuel B. Huey, 

George D. Krumbhaar. 
NELSON F. EVANS, President. 


JACOB E, PETERSON, Secretary. 
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BOOK-COVER SIGNIFICANCE. 


The present tendency in book-cover designing un- 
questionably is toward significance as a preponderant 
element, and were the principle always properly 
applied a healthy condition would exist. Unfortu- 
nately, however, significance is often attained by 
means of artistic crudity and vulgarity. Beauty is 
not attempted, appropriateness is not considered, the 
fit application of means to ends is generally ignored 
by the average designer who studies significance. 

A good book-cover designer should have a thorough 
acquaintance with the principles of applied decoration 
and the arts of design in the broad sense. A true 
conception of the word “‘significance”’ also is neces- 
sary, as on the quality expressed by the word rests 
= ane relation between the book-cover and the 

ook. 

The limitations of decorative art are the limitations 
of the designs. Certain material forms, certain ways 
of grasping an idea, certain literal representations of 
things, are forbidden to the designer as to the deco- 
rative artist. One who is conscientious will carefully 
read the book. The more highly developed his intel- 
ligence, the more readily and keenly will it grasp the 
leading decorative motive, in the same way that a 


leading characters, incidents, or situations for pictorial 
presentation. A designer, however, is not an illus- 
trator, and what is excellent in one is glaringly vicious 
in the other. The literal representation of scenes, 
characters, or descriptive passages should be attempted 
but seldom, because such representations fail of deco- 
rative purpose. They are, too, far from appropriate 
for reproduction in the textures and materials gener- 
ally used for book-covers. Only the most skillful 
treatment, both artistic and technical, can justify the 
choice of such subjects. 

A book concerning the Arctic regions, which is to 
be seen on many booksellers’ counters, has on its 
cover, among various inartistic combinations of line, 
a large gilt picture composed of equal parts of icebergs, 
ships, water, and polar bears. Here we have a literal 
representation of a supposable scene in the book—a 
scene which it is impossible to reproduce accurately 
in the given media, and which is, therefore, neces- 
sarily inartistic and incomplete. One object alone, 
used as a die—the ship, the iceberg, or the polar bear 
—would be far more effective, significant, and con- 
sistently decorative. Better still, from the artistic 
standpoint, would be a purely decorative design 
evolved from the graceful, fantastic forms of snow and 
ice. 

Other things being equal, simplicity adds to signifi- 
cance; complexity detracts from it. 
art knowledge of the designer need not be profound, 


and perfectly adaptable to given conditions. Ina 
word, a designer must possess artistic tact. The ideal 
designer would be a person who to fine artistic instincts 


and a good technique joined general cultivation of | 
mind and keen perceptive faculties, to enable him to | 


comprehend the literary significance of the subject | 
| called Court Life at home and abroad. The veil has 


and to develop its highest artistic possibilities. He 
should be past the elementary period of knowledge. 


draughtsman, in illustrating any work, chooses the | and to have printed it in the natural colors. 


The technical | 


but it must be accurate, facile, always at command, | ALICE, GRAND DUCHESS OF HESSE, PRINCESS OF 





Two many traces of pupilage are visible in the book- 
cover designs of the present day. Inno art can good 
work be produced until the elementary principles 
have been assimilated with the artist’s mind, and, if 
possible, forgotten. A book-designer must be master 
of the principles of decoration, but he must not let 
them master him. When decoration becomes dogma 
and dogma ugliness, a reaction must needs take place 
in favor of pure truth, simplicity, and faithful following 
of nature. 

In works of fiction, poetry, and travel, flowers, 
plants, and trees often form important accessories. 
The designer should study their relation to the subject 
matter and reproduce them, either naturally or con- 
ventionally. The natural formsare preferable, because 
fresher and simpler. A story of Italian life, recently 
published, has a dark green cover, with an Indian red 
band across it in which green wheels are set, broken 
by a gold die. Numerous dark lines diverge from 
the band in arbitrary directions. The graceful and 
delicate story is overweighted by this inappropriate 
cover, which gives a sort of winter-ulster effect. How 
much better to have chosen a pale, delicate ground, 
to have formed a floral design from the many 
descriptions of Italian flowers to be found in the book, 
The 
sale of the work would be twice as large. 

Though significance should be the first consideration 
of the decorative book-cover designer, it should not be 
the last. The design must be artistically treated in 


| order to be decoratively valuable, and must be har- 


monious in line, in color, in tone, and in general 
effect. Significance is to the designer simply what 
the scheme of a picture is to a painter. That there is 


| a decided necessity for reform in the direction of book- 


cover designs no one can fail to perceive who takes 
the trouble to glance at the first dozen books one may 
see lying on any bookseller’s counter. Of current 
bound books, eight books out of ten at the present 
time have decorative covers. One out of eight may be 
presentable from the artistic standpoint; the others 
are simply a torture to the eye and to the intelllgence. 
It is just as easy to do good work as bad, if designers 
can only be made to think so. A plea is often ad- 
vanced by publishers, when the book-covers issued by 
them meet with adverse criticism, that designs of a 
more tasteful, refined, and elevated character would 
not meet with popular appreciation nor satisfy popular 
demand. This plea isa shallow one. In the limited 
sense it may be true; but in every art, profession, or 
trade, good work tells in the long run.—Art Age. 


THE PRINCESS ALICE. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: Biographical 
Sketch and Letters. Small 8vo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, $3.50; by mail, $3.70. 
During the last few years there have been published 
a good many volumes, of doubtful merit and more 
than doubtful taste, which have dealt with what is 


been rather rudely lifted, and the scenes which have 
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been laid open to curious eyes have not always been 
such as to inspire respect for some who have taken 
the chief part in them. Possibly, among other rea- 
sons, there may have been in the mind of her Majesty 
a desire to counteract the tendency of such books by 
making public these memorials of one who, in every 
relation of life, acted trom the highest motives, and 
was animated by a constant sense of duty. 

The absence of reserve which the volume displays 
(for the letters of which it is chiefly composed are the 
letters not of a Princess to a Queen, but of adaughter to 
a mother) will, of course, be judged differently by 
different people. To us the book seems mainly to 
proclaim the fact that in the pure, simple life of the 
Princess Alice and its artless utterances there was 
nothing to conceal, but very much which all the world 
would be the better for knowing. Her royal birth did 
not invest her with any mysterious attributes any 
more than it shielded her from the accidents of 
ordinary humanity. She lived a life singularly open 
and transparent—a life unspoiled by the special temp- 
tations incident to her high station, but not untouched 
by the trials and troubles which others, less exalted, 
are called upon to bear. 

Although more than five years have elapsed since 
the lamented death of the Princess took place, there 
has been no lessening in the general regret which 
that event excited. This memoir will certainly 
increase it; for, while it confirms abundantly the 
popular estimate of her worth, it discloses powers of 
mind and charms of character which were necessarily 
less widely known. No doubt that which endeared 
the Princess, in the first instance, to the English 
nation, was the tender yet efficient support which she 


rendered to her mother in her hours of anxiety and | 
But it is impossible to read this touching | 
memoir—the tribute of a sister’s affection—without | 


grief. 


learning that these were no exceptional outbursts of 
filial devotion. 
of tender solicitude and of anxious desire to be of 
service to one she loved. 
her character was intense sympathy with those in 
trouble. It was this, even more thana sense of duty 
(and that was unusually strong in her), which made 
her active in devising and promoting numberless 
schemes of practical philanthropy. And, joined with 
it—making a combination as rare as it is valuable— 
was a power of organization and an attention to 
details which rendered her sympathy in the highest 
degree effective. It will not be forgotten that in the 
Franco-German War, in which her husband took a 


prominent part, she made her palace at Darmstadt | 
| the half-world—all had printed books about us. 


the headquarters of a committee for aiding those 
whom the war had rendered destitute, and formed 
there a depot for all necessaries required for the sick 
and wounded. She herself was at the head of the 
committee, superintended its operations, visited all the 


hospitals and the ambulances at the railway station. | 


In these practical measures, as well as in the keen 
interest which she took in politics, in her love of art, 
her aptitude for music, and her desire for self-improve- 
ment, we may trace the influence of a father’s training 
exercised upon a responsive disposition. The points of 
similarity between father and daughter were, indeed, 
many and marked. Even the same tinge of sadness 
which showed itself in the Prince Consort when at 


the prime of life is observable in the Princess at an | 
At the age of twenty-three she writes: | 
| characteristics. 


early date. 
“ Life is but a pilgrimage—a little more or a little less 
sorrow falls to each one’s lot.”’ And, again, ‘‘ The 
death of Lord and Lady Rivers is dreadful for their 
children, but how blessed for themselves! ”’ 
later she writes: ‘‘ This world is full of trials; and 





Every letter breathes the same tone | 


Indeed, the key-note of | 


A little | 


some seem to be called upon to suffer and give up so 
much,”’ And, once more: “In the midst of life we 
are in death ; and in our quiet and solitary existence 
out here, where we see no one, all accords with sad 
and serious feelings.’”” These expressions indicate a 
tone of mind not common among Englishwomen at 
a period of life when the faculty of enjoyment is 
keenest; and least of all would one expect to find 
them in a member of our own Royal family. But, 
then, one of the uses of this memoir is to dispel the 
popular notion that wealth and happiness are the 
inseparable companions of royalty. Sad incidents 
occupy so many pages of the book as to make it on 
the whole a melancholy one; and the struggle with 
narrow means, however incongruous such a circum- 
stance may seem with the position of a Grand 
Duchess, was often a distressing reality. 

Not the least interesting section of the memoir is that 
which relates to the intercourse which for some time 
subsisted between the Princess and the theologian 
Strauss. She was, in fact the sole auditor of his lec- 
tures on Voltaire, and, with rare courage, allowed 
this fact to be published in the author’s dedication of 
the volume to herself. For his sincerity of purpose 
and singular gift of persuasive eloquence she ever 
retained a hearty admiration, although, as time went 
on, she found herself in less and less accord with his 
avowed religious opinions. Notlong before her last 
illness she wrote: “I have been reading some of 
Robertson’s sermons again, and I think his view of 
Christianity one of the truest, warmest, and most 
beautiful I know.”” We cannot conclude this inade- 
quate notice without drawing special attention to the 
touching notice of her death extracted from the 
Darmstadt Fournal, and also to the fitting tribute to 
her memory from the pen of Sir Theodore Martin. 
‘She died,”’ he says, ‘‘ as she had lived, devoted, self- 
sacrificing, purified by great pain and great love—a 
model daughter, wife, mother." — 7he Academy. 


HENRY IRVING'S IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


HENRY IRVING’s IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. Nar- 
rated by Joseph Hatton. 12mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, $1.15; by mail, $1.30. 


It was known, when Mr. Irving began his engage- 
ments here, that he intended to do something in the 
way of ‘‘impressions.” J ublicists, philosophers, 
scientists, authors, men of the world and women of 
Mr. 
Irving, therefore, made up his mind that he, too, 
would print a book about us. As a rule, it is not cus- 


| tomary for actors, who make a brief stay in some 


country, to express their opinions upon the social 
fabric of that country, especially in books. Suppose 
Edwin Booth should undertake, after a brief visit in 
England, to give his impressions of England and its 
people. We should be inclined to look with sorrow 
on Mr. Booth’s weakness. If Mr. Booth, after a 
thoughtful and complete examination of the British 


| stage, should write a book about British actors and 


acting, we might then, on the contrary, be grateful to 
him. Now, it is a fact that Mr. Irving made, while 
he was here, a very cursory, superficial examination 
of our stage, our social life, our national and local 
Why, then, has Mr. Irving striven so 
hard and patiently to produce a volume of ‘‘ impres- 
sions’’? He knows, quite as well as the rest of us 
know, that his impressions are without use or weight. 
We are forced to the conclusion that his object is 
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purely sensational and selfish. He is a born foseur, 
and he poses to the top of his bent in Irving’s Impres- 
sions of America. He has taken up the method of 
Sara Bernhardt, who, it will be remembered, engaged 
a vicious French journalist to write her ‘‘ American”’ 
book. Mr. Irving engaged Joseph Hatton to write 
his book. But Mr. Hatton is not vicious—he is 
abnormally amiable, 

The book is a bulky volume, and the last line in it 
is altogether appropriate: ‘‘The longest journey 
comes to an end,’ said Irving. The patient reader 
is not likely to grieve over that fact. Mr. Hatton has 
certainly led his readers on a long journey, and it is 
conspicuously true that he, and not Mr. Irving, has 
marked out the route. 
us something of Irving at home, and, by way of 
emphasizing Irving’s impressions, copies Lord Cole- 
ridge’s speech, delivered at the Irving dinner in 
London, and an article contributed to one of the 
magazines. Then, after filling many pages with his 
own opinions and impressions, Mr. Hatton describes 


minutely the arrival of Irving on the Britannic, the | 


first meeting of the actor with old American friends, 
and his first interview with American reporters. Mr. 
Irving took the reporters to his heart at once. 
‘Now, gentlemen,” he said to them, “time flies, 
and I have a dread of you. I have looked forward to 
this meeting, not without pleasure, but with much 
apprehension. Don't ask me how I like America at 
present. I shall, I am sure; and I think the bay 
superb. There, I place myself at your mercy. 
Don’t spare me.”’ One reporter remarked to an- 
other: ‘‘What about his mannerisms? I notice 


He begins his work by telling | 
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nothing strange, nothing o/ré, either in his speech or | 


walk.” Then, braced with champagne and a sense 


of duty, the newspaper men took hold of Irving vig- | 
orously and asked him a score of trivial questions, | 
which were answered, it must be said, ingeniously. | 
A chapter, entitled ‘ First Impressions,”’ informs us | 


that Mr. Irving has found, within a few days, two 
excellent restaurants, and that the town is not unlike 
a combination of London and Paris. Luckily, this 
chapter on “‘ first impressions’’ contains an interest- 
ing talk by Irving on his principles of art, in the 
course of which he says: ‘It is impossible for the 
stage to go back to what it was in any sense. Art 
must advance with the times, and with the advance 
of other arts there must necessarily be an advance of 
art as applied to the stage. In arranging the scenery 


for Romeo and Juliet, I had in view not only the | 


producing of a beautiful picture, but the illustration 
of the text. Every scene I have done adds to the 
poetry of the play. 
story. I believe everything in a play that 
hampers or restrains it, is good, and ought to be made 
use of. . . . There is no tradition of Shakespearean 
acting; nor is there anything written down as to the 
proper way of acting Shakespeare. We have the 


It is not done for the sake of | 
effect merely, but to add to the glamour of the love | 
| history of England and of the Established Church; 
heightens and assists the imagination, and in no way | 





| in a certain line, a more potential factor than he. 


memoirs and biographies of great actors, and we | 
know something of their methods; but it does not | 
amount to tradition or to a school of Shakespearean | 


acting. ...I believe my great safeguard has been 


that I have always tried to work out a character | 
| and unflagging friend of the working-man, and a 


myself.”’ 

There is more talk of this kind in the book, and it 
is invariably entertaining ; it is entertaining because 
it is Irving’s expression of opinion about matters 
which he understands, about an art that he has 
served intelligently and brilliantly. But there is too 
little of it, and what there is lies deeply drowned in 
Mr. Hatton’s account of dinners given in Irving’s 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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honor, descriptions of streets and buildings and peo- 
ple; sapient discussions, and reiterated pzeans sung 
to the name of Irving. Mr. Hatton is never so 
entirely pleased with himself and with the world as 
when he turns from serious philosophic thought into 
a strain like this: ‘‘ The Lotos dinner was the first 
public recognition, outside the press, of Irving in 
America. . . . The club-rooms had never been so 
crowded as on this occasion. Dishes were laid for a 
hundred and forty members and guests in the dining- 
room and sa/on of the club, and fifty others sat 
together in the restaurant and reading-room upstairs, 
and fifty or sixty others had to be content to come in 
after dinner.” A string of names follows this state- 
ment, and several speeches made at the dinner are 
copied scrupulously. We sympathize with the well- 
known gentleman who declared: ‘‘ While London 
renders her most generous tribute to the beauty and 
genius of Mary Anderson, we here, with an equal 
chivalry, will receive with our best loyalty that beau- 
tiful, charming, and genial woman, that brilliant 
actress, that great genius, Ellen Terry.” Now, we 
venture to say that this enthusiastic speaker was not 
impressed with the fact that Mr. Hatton intended to 
send his speech down to a remote posterity. Mr. 
Hatton describes, with affluent unction, other dinner 
parties and entertainments given in Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis and elsewhere. He man- 
ages, in fact, to fill one-half of his book with clippings 
from newspapers. Interviews with Irving are repro- 
duced. Criticism, eulogizing the acting of Irving, 
supplies much valuable matter. Mr. Hatton takes 
pains, however, not to quote another sort of criticism. 
The tendency of the book is clearly to show that 
Irving was, while he was among us, a little demigod, 
and that Hatton was his prophet. Mr. Hatton's 
method of biography becomes, therefore, somewhat 
wearisome, after one has plodded diligently through 
his pages in search of Irving’s impressions. It may 
be taken for granted that Mr. Irving carried his 
impressions to England, and it is simply unfortunate 
that he left Mr. Hatton’s impressions behind him.— 
The Manhattan. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 
CHIEFLY TOLD IN HIS OWN LETTERS. Edited 
by his son, Frederick Maurice. 2 vols., 8vo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $3.75; by mail, $4.15. 


The sixty-six years of the life of the late Frederick 
Denison Maurice spanned an eventful period in the 


and of the many eminent men who exerted an influ- 
ence in shaping the great changes, for better or worse, 
that occurred in church and state during that period, 
none was a more assiduous, a more unobtrusive, and, 
A 
deep and original thinker, an indefatigable worker, 
an able and ready writer, an eloquent speaker, an 
earnest advocate of every reform that commanded 
the assent of his conscience, a devoted but not a sub- 
servient son of the Church of England, an unselfish 


persistent and courageous laborer for his education 
and social and industrial betterment, he was emphati- 
cally an educator and stirrer-up of thought. His 
magnetic and pervasive influence penetrated almost 
every ramification of English society, and even where 
it did not effect a permanent lodgment that was 
productive of results, it commanded attention and 
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respect, and sensibly softened the asperity of oppo- 
sition. His son, Frederick Maurice, has given to the 
world the record of this active, symmetrical, and 
influential life in a memoir which he appropriately 
styles The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, 
Chiefly Told in his own Letters. A part of the 


memoir is autobiographic, but, as the title intimates, | 


Mr. Maurice’s letters and correspondence form a sub- 
stantive part of the biography. No letter is given 
except for the purpose of adding something to the 
story of the life and of the movements with which Mr. 
Maurice was identified, either as to facts, or as to the 
development of thought and character; and only 
wherever information has seemed necessary, in order 
to round the continuity of the narrative and to con- 
nect the intervals between the letters, has the son 
intruded his own words upon the relation. Whether 
it be regarded as the record of the life of a penetrat- 
ing and original thinker living in an age of great 
spiritual and material unrest and evolution, or as a 


contribution to the inner history of English ecclesias- | 
tical, political, and industrial life for the forty years | 
prior to 1872, the memoir is one of great and sus- | 
tained interest, and is especially full of attraction for | 
those whose religious and theological views are based | 


upon the principles of the Church of England. Aside 
from its historical value in these respects, the work is 
deeply interesting for the near personal glimpses it 


gives of many of the greatest Englishmen of the | 
| adding a fez to the good man’s countenance hardly 


period, and of the part they bore in its mental, moral, 
social, religious, and political activities. 
others who are thus brought prominently and often 
familiarly into view are Carlyle, Gladstone, Sir T. 
Acland, Bishops Wilberforce and Trench, Tennyson, 
John Sterling, Cardinal Newman, John Stuart Mill, 
the brothers Hare, Charles Kingsley, Hartley Cole- 
ridge, the Chevalier Bunsen, and many others. 
large body of letters which form the basis of the 
memoir are not only among the most perfect of their 
kind for the grace and ease of their style, but they 


touch upon many deep problems of faith, morals, and | 
practical politics with an earnestness that is conta- | 
gious, and a spiritual intensity and an eagerness for | 


the truth that are profoundly impressive.—Harfer's 
Magazine. 


THE SAN ROSARIO RANCH. 


THE SAN ROSARIO RANCH. By Maud Howe, author 
of A Newport Aquarelle. 16mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, 95 cents; by mail, $1.08. 


The critic must indeed have very little sentiment who 
would not be tempted in these hot and dusty days to 
take first from his latest package of books one with 


the tempting title of The San Rosario Ranch. There | 


is a rosebud in every syllable, a drop of dew in each 
separate letter. 
he expects, but he will find it very pleasant reading. 


He expects a ranch, and instead of just such a ranch | 


as he has in his mind's eye, he finds a charming villa 
with “ grounds’’—grounds, indeed, twelve thousand 


acres in extent,—inhabited by artists, lovers, and | 
beautiful young women in white gowns and amber | 
Not that we doubt in the least the existence | 


of just such a ranch with just such esthetic elements ; | p J 
| duced, and which begins many a long paragraph or 


beads. 


we know too well a ranch with a piano anda portiére 


in its parlor, not to have full confidence that there are | 


ranches with parchment translations of Dante and | who,"’ etc. 


Petrarch lying around loose, and at least one young 


lady from Venice introducing rugs and 4ric-a-brac | 


into the daily life of ranchmen. All these things, or 
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Among | 
| The book is not an imaginative one. 
| perfectly familiar with whatever ground she traverses, 
| and it is quite conceivable that, struck with the artistic 


The | 


He will not find the book quite what | 
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there is usually something else, too ; cows, for instance, 
or sheep. It is a matter of factthat, except fora single 
sentence, after finishing the book about San Rosario 
we should have not the faintest idea whether it was a 
horse, a cattle or a sheep ranch. Allusion is made to 
a big bull, Jupiter by name, and !to a dairy; but 
ranchmen are soin the habit of saying, ‘‘ No, we 
don’t keep cows ; just now, indeed, I don’t think we 
have more than a hundred,” that even a dairy on a 
large scale does not necessarily suggest that the ranch 
is for cattle. To be sure, it is not at all necessary that 
we should enter into the business of the ranch; but 
the fact remains that Miss Howe’s men are not ranch- 
men ; they are artists and lovers living for the time 
being on a ranch; and it is not quite clear why they 
were placed just where they are. This is certainly 
not a serious fault, and we are not at all disposed to 
cavil at it; we don’t care in the least to hear about 
the cattle—if they were cattle—and we do care very 
much about the people, who are interesting, clever 
and original; moreover, being a mere trifle of twelve 
thousand acres within easy ride of San Francisco, it 
is quite possible that to the regular California ranch- 
man, San Rosario seemed merely a ‘‘ pocket-ranch ” 
for a gentleman’s toy. Only a certain wilful 
tendency crosses the reader’s mind at times to 
remind Miss Howe, as the architect did the gentleman 
who wished to hang his father’s portrait over the 
mantel, that ‘‘the room is Turkish,’”’ and that even 


makes him genuinely and sincerely ‘‘available.”’ 
And yet it is easy to see how it all came about. 
The author is 


possibilities of confronting Old World problems with 
New World conditions, she debated whether to lay 
her scene in Venice and introduce a few wild Cali- 


| fornians, or lay the scene in California and import a 
| few choice Europeans, letting hardly more than 


chance decide in favor of the latter. The book is a 
graceful, careful, thoughtful weaving together of many 
distinct experiences by one who has seen a good deal 
of the world both socially and geographically. The 


| experiences may not have been drawn from a note- 


book, may be indeed unconscious reminiscences of 


| many types of men and many different scenes, even 


many different pictures or rooms or gowns; and they 
are woven together naturally and easily into a fabric 
that pleases and almost delights. There is none of 
the patchwork effect often noticeable in such kind 


| of work; the bit of history or legend, the glimpse of 
| local color, the odd bit of character, the anecdote or 
| story, are, as we have said with a reason, woven into 


the whole, and not jerkily introduced as if with sudden 
remembrance of a “‘ good thing” that must be worked 
in somehow. The Chinaman, the interviewer, the 
engineer, the mouveau riche, the cobbler, the 
“ greaser ''—everybody, in short, except a ranchman, 
—falls into line with a gentle precision that makes 
the whole a pleasant story, none the less interesting 


| for being quiet, and none the less effective that its 


tragedy is not too much dwelt upon. It is too long, 
being over given, not so much to analysis, as to the 
kind of description which insists upon your knowing 
what sort of upper lip each person has who is intro- 


page with ‘‘ Maurice Galbraith was one of the men, 
But the description is so good, often so 
clever, that one does not tire of it. We cannot resist 
quoting one little bit: ‘‘ The heavy folds of rich blue 
brocade stood out from the poor little figure, whose 


similar, we have ourselves known upon a ranch; but | emaciated lines its rich fabric refused to indicate.” 
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The quotation suggests to us one of the most pleasing 
features of the story: its genuine, womanly, tender 
feeling. We cannot be too grateful to an author who 
does not try to be “‘ bright.’’ We do not in the least 
mean that the author of San Rosario is xo¢ bright; 
for the book is full of delicate brightness, if we may 
so distinguish airy, genuine mirth from ‘‘ smartness ;” 
but we mean that the author has not tried to be 
“funny,” has chosen, indeed, to pass by many an 
opportunity for the ridicule that might tempt a smile 
of enjoyment from the reader, and has hardly done 
anything better of its kind than the sympathetic 
delineation of the Shallops. 

The book has given us genuine pleasure. It betrays 
the literary and artistic sense, better still, the literary 
and artistic conscience. Its ‘‘touches’’ remain with 


us longer than its plot; its minor characters have 
impressed us more than either the hero or the heroine ; 
but it is a book to be read with a quiet satisfaction 
that will not skip any of the chapters, however 
rambling.— The Critic. ’ 


A COUNTRY DOCTOR. 


A Country Doctor. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 95 cents; by mail, 


$1.05. 


Where any one has achieved so high a success as 
Miss Jewett has with her sketches of New England 
life, the more ambitious attempt at a novel is some- 
thing to welcome with pleasure and to study with 
care. Of the many writers who have pictured New 
England none have done it with more sympathy with 
its moods and closer observations of its traits. She 
herself seems, if one may judge from her works, to 
be full of the spirit of our country life. Her close 
observation of details goes below the surface to the 
inner meaning ; her sense of humor is keen, but sad, 
and she never makes the reader laugh in her brightest 
moments; and she is so earnest in her purposes that 
she is not quite satisfied with art as pure art, but 
wants to use it as a moral weapon. This intense 
Yankeeism is both an advantage and a defect. It 
puts her in closer communion with her subject, but it 
makes her a little too indifferent to the demands of the 
highest art. And in this story she is more the woman- 
right advocate than the painter absorbed in his art. 
Her theme is the struggle of a girl who devotes 
herself to professional life, and suggests, naturally, 
Dr. Breen and Dr. Zay, but she takes the other view, 
and makes her heroine triumph over opposition and 
love in her devotion to medicine and in the difference 
of standard, and in her feminine sympathies her 
work is perhaps more akin to The Story of Avis, 
though it is not so highly colored, The minor char- 
acters, however, are admirably drawn from the 
Dyers and the other country folk in the early chap- 
ters, to the seafaring aristocracy of Dunport later on. 
Here Miss Jewett is at her best, and her picture is life- 
like and delicious. The one-sided but broad-hearted 
country doctor who guides her youth, and the proud 
but tender-soul-d aunt who would seduce her with the 
pleasures of Dunport, are well drawn, too, though more 
quietly. The heroine is less successful, and this 
seems to be due to the triumph of the author’s moral 
purpose over her dramatic instincts. In the less suc- 
cessful of Miss Jewett's previous sketches there was at 
times a certain dullness arising from the weakness of 
her dramatic conception. In this story her defect 
becomes more marked. She forgets at-times that a 
novel is a picture, not an essay, and that in a great 


I2mo. | 





novel everything gives way to the dramatic demands, 
and the people say and do their speeches and acts not 
because they are true, but because they are in char- 
acter. And so this book is one which makes one feel 
more like discussing the author’s view of woman's 
rights than the joys and griefs of the heroine. The 
theme is simple enough, though not so fresh as it was 
a dozen years ago,—the desire and need of woman 
fora vocation. The heroine, in the restless, empty 
period that often follows school life, when it is not 
succeeded by society or love, throws herself into her 
guardian’s profession of medicine. A visit to an 
aunt in town plunges her into a healthier, idler life of 
summer pleasuring, and soon her heart is touched by 
the affection of a young man who seems a good and 
worthy fellow, though Miss Jewett rather looks down 
upon him for not leaving his native town, where a 
prosperous career had opened for him, for the more 
stimulating and demanding life of the city. The 
heroine, however, crushes her growing affection for 
him, partly from attachment to her profession, and 
partly from her scruples about her hereditary quali- 
ties; but the last element could not have been of 


| much importance, as the families of her parents seem 


to have been of at least average good health, and 
her mother’s restless and morbid mental traits, 
although doubtless trying to her friends, do not seem 
to have been transmitted to any dangerous degree to 
the daughter. The real point is the nobility of the 
sacrifice of home life to professional aspiration. 
There is something stirring about all self-sacrifice, 
and one likes to agree with Miss Jewett, but it natu- 
rally sets one to wondering whether the girl was right, 
after all, for in the New England of our day the 
professions seem sadly more crowded than the homes. 
This, however, is not a question of literature, but of 
morals.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


STAGE-STRUCK. 


STAGE-STRUCK; or, She Would be an Opera 
Singer. By Blanche Roosevelt, author of 
Marked ‘In Haste.”” t12mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, $1.15; by mail, $1.30. 


Miss Roosevelt's novel is a story with a laudable 
purpose,—the warning of young American ladies, 
among whom, it seems, the stage craze is frightfully 
developed—especially in the operatic direction— 
against indulging their inclination. The social free- 
dom enjoyed by the American girl, and the general 
publicity of American life, probably count for a good 
deal in the frequency of an occurrence with which we 
are rapidly growing familiar in our own less emanci- 
pated society; and the ‘*‘ Don't!’’ which this story 
utters, urges, and reiterates, is a timely and charitable 
counsel given by one who knows. But as we are 
bound to examine the execution while we praise the 
motive of this work, we must point out that the author 
fails in consistency. The “ stage-struck’’ Annabel 
might have met with almost similar adventures, 
an equally villainous lover, an identical misfortune in 
the death of the relative from whom she had expecta- 
tions, and as sad a fate, if she had come to Europe 
for any other purpose than that of becoming a Arima 
donna. A great deal of irrelevant matter blocks and 
checks the narrative ; and the secrecy practiced by a 
girl who is represented as so good as Annabel, while 
in the constant companionship of her mother, is a bad 
trait, whose importance the writer, in her care to lead 
up to the melodramatic conclusion of the story, fails 
toestimate. Asa novel, Stage-Struck is of fair average 
merit,—readable, but not remarkable. It is when 
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the author illustrates her text by forcible, downright 
descriptions ; when she depicts the persons with whom 
an aspirant to stage-life must be brought into contact, 
the schemes which she must either defeat or connive 
at (not romantic schemes—nothing to do with the 
young noblemen whose blandishments Mr. Vincent 
Crummles dreaded for the Phenomenon, but sordid 
calculations and exactions), that her readers appre- 


ciate the sense and ability of the book. To all this | 
portion of the narrative, whose scene is laid partly in | 


Milan and partly in England, we can accord hearty 
praise, and we accept it on the author’s assurance as 
‘‘a relation of actual facts.’ She tells us that in this 
story of how a prima donna is made, she gives us 
“the truth laid bare in all its nakedness.”’ It is an 
ugly, unprepossessing, ignoble nudity, and one from 
which we hope many American and English girls will 


turn away, cured of the stage-craze.— 7he Sfectator. | : 
y 8 ? | character it would not be of much consequence that 


| his plot was not original; but in a story which 


THE WIZARD'S SON. 


THE Wi1zARD’s Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, 12mo. 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents; Franklin Square Library, 15 cents; 
by mail, 17 cents. 


This is a difficult story to review, on account of the | 
strange way in which its merits and demerits are | 


mixed throughout. Considered simply as a novel, it 


is one of the very best that Mrs. Oliphant has pro- | 


duced—or, in other words, one of the best novels in 
the language. The heroine, Oona Forrester, is ideally 
charming; the hero, Lord Erradeen—though injured 
by that trace of feebleness, of self-will, unregulated 
either by principle or intellect, which Mrs. Oliphant 
sees in every man—is carefully studied, and is alive; 
and the minor characters are, as usual, admirable. 
We do not know where to look for a sketch more 
perfect than that of Mrs. Forrester, the vain, shallow- 


brained old beauty of Loch Houran, with her kindly | much to learn before he can become a satisfactory 


heart and perfect breeding, and deep love for all who 


belong to herself; while Katie Williamson, the mil- | 


lionaire’s pretty daughter, so conscious of wealth, and 


so little befooled by it, with her bright sense and clear | 
eyes, and utter directness, and simplicity whichis not | 
simple, is, so far as we know, quite new. No one | 


surpasses Mrs. Oliphant in describing, what is so 
constantly seen in real life and so seldom in litera- 
ture, earthiness which has no taint in it, a girl who 
wants to win the best from life, and to obtain promo- 
tion, and to enjoy herself every day, and yet is as 
completely without badness in her nature as without 
silliness in her brain. The honest, undecided factor ; 
the worthy old minister, with his gentle tolerance; 
the old servant, who is filled with superstition, yet 
fearless in his fears,—all these are admirably drawn 
amidst a scene, the waters and banks of Loch 
Houran, of which it is a pleasure only to read. Scott 
could not make /oca/e more real to his reader than 
Mrs. Oliphant does in her latest book. Nor could 
a difficult and painful, yet natural and frequent rela- 
tion, between mother and son be better sketched than 
is the relation between Mrs. Methven and her son: 
she all love, yet driving him half crazy with her tact- 


less interference and inability to understand his | 


moods; he full of love too, yet fuller of half-sullen 
resolution to be free. The plot, too, is exciting; and 
though the end is clear from the first, curiosity to 
know how that end will be secured holds the reader 
enchained from the first page to the last. We have 
read The Wizard's Son twice, once in snippets and 


once as a whole, and our interest has never flagged. 


— The Spectator. 
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THE GIANT’S ROBE, 


THE GIANT'S Robe. By F. Anstey, author of Vice 
Versa. Sold by John Wanamaker, 12mo. $1.15; 
by mail, $1.25. Seaside Library, 18 cents; by 
mail, 20 cents. 


The second book of the writer of Vice Versa will 
of course be read with interest, and may even be suc- 
cessful, but it must be pronounced disappointing. It 
has already been criticised as it appeared in the 
Cornhill Magazine, and the novelty of the main idea 
of the plot has been questioned. The matter is per- 
haps, as the author says, not of general importance; 
but it is a fact that the idea of a manuscript written 
by one and palmed off by another as his own has been 
used before. The fact might or might not be of much 
importance. Ifthe writer’s object was the study of 


depends entirely upon a main idea and the manner 
in which it is worked out it is of some moment. The 
Giant’s Robe has not much interest apart from the 
The author does not 
succeed in drawing character; perhaps he has not 


| tried, but certainly he has not succeeded. He seems 


to have been in some doubt whether he should treat 
the good idea humorously or seriously, and on the 
whole he has treated it seriously. This is unfortu- 
nate. In the earlier part he has introduced some 
ridiculous episodes, one of which, about a tipsy gan- 
der, is much overdone, and he has launched the story 
as a funny one, while it-turns out to be an almost 
tragic affair. But the worst fault of the book is that 
the story is really and properly at an end before it is 
half written out. After the deception has been fully 


| exposed only a very strong interest in the characters 


could have prevented a further conclusion from 
being tedious, and the author has not at all succeeded 
in arousing any such individual interest. He has 


novelist.— 7he Atheneum. 


AN AVERAGE MAN. 


AN AVERAGE MAN. By Robert Grant, author of 
Confessions of a Frivolous Girl. 12mo. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, $1.15; by mail, $1.27. 


In some recent French memoirs, the author bewails 
the fate of a friend whose book, one in every way 
worthy of success, passed by unhonored, unknown, 
because it had the ill-fortune to appear just upon the 
eve of the Coup d’ Etat. The author of An Average 
Man would certainly have preferred that New York 
and Wall Street should not have offered so signal an 
illustration of the temptations and dangers of an 
ambitious career at the very moment that his story 
reached its catastrophe. A work of great genius 
would only have been illuminated, heightened in 
effect by the intense light of reality, but Mr. Grant’s 
is but a puppet-show, in drapery and setting that 
look faded and distorted when thrown into such im- 
perative comparison with things as they are. The 
story is of the oldest: itis the theme of the model 
Sunday-school book. The two young men—one 
always doing good, the other always evil—have 
walked side by side in fiction these many years. It 
is all the worse, then, that they should have been 


| taken in hand by a writer so devoid of imagination 


as Mr. Grant. Even hackneyed incidents can be 
helped by variety, but the tin-type is bestowed on 
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both heroines, the same roses appear again and again, 
while lunch and tea, Bar Harbor and Newport, differ 
only in name. Worse than this, all the people talk 
alike. It would be something if they were clever, 
but the author throughout is in the same strait as his 
own good hero: ‘‘The wished-for epigram failed to 
respond to his need.” The difference in tone be- 
tween the best and the worst is scarcely perceptible. 
The sentences of the circus-rider’s daughter and of 


the child of generations of culture could be inter- | 


changed without detection. The whole object is to 
show the villany of which a refined nature, carefully 
educated, is capable. The difficulty is, that in Mr. 
Grant's portraiture the refinement is entirely wanting. 
He makes the further mistake of suiting his own 
style to the low plane of his characters. 
not go further back than Thackeray to learn that the 
satirist, of all others, must stand plainly apart from 
his work. By no possibility should his voice be con- 
fused with the voices of those he condemns. 
object always to the ‘‘purple patch,” whether in stuff 
or style; but to have religion or religious feeling 
pieced upon a story as in this is to the last degree 
reprehensible. The scene with the crucifix in Ethel 
Fielding’s boudoir is sacrilege—nothing less. As to 
the general argument that the average is an average 
of badness, the mere fact of the existence of civilized 
society is proof to the contrary.—W. Y. Evening Post. 


VACATION CRUISING. 


VACATION CRUISING IN CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE | 


Bays. By J. T. Rothrock, M.D. 12mo. 
by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


Sold 


There is no more delightful form of lotos-eating to the 
overworked man of business or the overtasked pro- 


fessional man than that afforded by acruise in a com- | 


fortable yacht with pleasant companions and three 
or four months of delicious idleness in prospect. It 
is the perfection of the gospel of relaxation preached 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer in his New York address— 
not but what the idleness is of a busy kind in such a 
cruise as the one before us. Places of interest to 
visit and objects of interest to investigate arise on 
every side, and it gives one a kind of repose, too, only 
to read of how our voyager sailed about, landing 
where he wished, but always finding safe anchorage 
and happy sleep at night. The book is quite simply 
and charmingly written and prettily illustrated, evi- 
dently from photographs taken on the spot by the 
author, and forming part of the amusement of his 
leisure hours. Besides this the descriptions, especially 
the account of the cruise of the Martha up and down 
the James River, are full of interest, and open to the 
enterprising loiterer new waterways to explore and 
enjoy. The average cruises of our New York yachts 
from Hell Gate to the eastward as far as desirable, 
and then back again, are so familiar as to be almost 
tiresome. The coasts of Massachusetts and Maine, 
again, are apt to be turbulent and fog-haunted, nor is 
that nightly repose at anchor readily obtainable. 
Those are cruises for big boats with great sailing 


qualities, which make such and such a place in sucha | 


time, and then restlessly start out for another. Our 


author, however, with his small sloop, thirty feet long | 
and eleven feet beam, was able to take an immense | 
| and’’—a very unusual liberty for an American citizen 


deal of pleasure in the quiet inland waters which he 
ploughed all last summer, and has also given us a 
pleasant, chatty, readable book as a’ ee The | 
Daily Graphic. 
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AIRS FROM ARCADY. 


AIRS FROM ARCADY AND ELSEWHERE. By H. C. 
Bunner. 12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 95 
cents ; by mail, $1.05. 


Students of American magazines must often have 
read with pleasure the gay and amusing verses of 
Mr. H.C. Bunner. In the field of Mr. Dobson and 
Mr. Frederick Locker, Mr. Bunner is not the chief 
American poet. He comes distinctly after the author 
of Elsie Venner and the author of The Heathen 
Chinee. Mr. Bret Harte and Dr. Holmes are di 
majorum gentium ; but Mr. Bunner, to our mind, of 
all the tuneful Transatlantic choir, is nearest to these 
famous writers. In Airs from Arcady we miss a cer- 
tain Chant Royal, written, we believe, by Mr. Bunner, 
and with a refrain Behold the deeds that are done of 
Mrs. Jones. This wasa truly American Chant Royal; 
and contained a most humorous sketch, rather rough 
in handling, of life in the class of clerks and dwellers 
in cheap boarding-houses. This poem we have 
vainly sought in Airs from Arcady. Perhaps Mr. 
Bunner thinks it too rude and reckless a companion 
for verses in a daintier style. His prettily printed 
volume is divided into sections headed Arcadia, 
Philistia, Bohemia, Elsewhere, and Ultima Thule. 


These names will give a general idea of the character 


of the verses under each heading. For Arcadia and 
all its ways we feel as Villon felt about Franc Gontier. 
Mr. Bunner scarcely seems to us a rural or a classical 
poet ; not even the Dresden china district of Arcadia 
is quite the native country of his soul. His refrains 
Across the World to Arcady and the like suggest a 
refrain of Mr. George Simcox’s, in a poem which Mr. 
Bunner very probably never read, but which lingers 
in the ears of him who has once heard it. The fol- 
lowing example of Mr. Bunner’s Arcadian lay is 
pretty, at all events, and tuneful :— 


Ah, woe is me, through all my days 
Wisdom and wealth I boih have got, 
And fame and name, and great men’s praise ; 
But Love, ah, Love! I have it not. 
There was a time, when life was new— 
But far away, and half forgot— 
I only know her eyes were blue; 
But Love—I fear I knew it not. 


We did not wed, for lack of gold, 

And she is dead, and I am old. 

All things have come since then to me, 
Save Love, ah, Love! and Arcady. 


Indeed, on second, or rather third, thoughts, and 


| after a third reading, we think better than we did of 


Mr, Bunner’s opening piece ; he, too, may say, e¢ ego 
in Arcadia. But no number of readings reconcile us 
to some jarring consonants in a rondel, O! Honey of 
Hymettus Hill. 

In Philistia the first piece, Da Capo is conventional, 
like its subject, and its metre, a favorite with Mr. 
Bunner, the metre of Dolores applied to light topics :— 


*Tis a commonplace, stale situation, 
Now the curtain comes down from above 
On the end of our little flirtation— 
A travesty romance ; for Love, 
If he climbed in disguise to your lattice, 
Fell dead of the first kisses’ pain: 
But one thing is left us now; that is— 
Begin it again. 


In a later stanza 
rhyming to “sigh, 


How are we to scan the fourth line? 
we cannot away with “my hand” 


to take with the aspirate. Just a Love Letter might 


| have been written by Mr. Dobson, if Mr. Dobson had 


| been achild of New York ; it is fluent and smart, with 
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a touch of regret. On the other hand, Candor is 
American through and through, and a complete suc- 
cess in its vein. 
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Unluckily all of it must be quoted if | 


justice is to be done to Candor, so he who would enjoy | 


it must secure a copy of Airs from Arcady, or induce 
some publisher to bring out the volume in England. 
The same remarks apply to Accepted, a truly frank 
and native account of an American wooing in Philistia, 

In Bohemia Mr. Bunner begins with a triolet, 
wherein he breaks the rules, serving two faults, so to 
speak. 
let would have been a pretty specimen, In triolets, 
ballades, and the like, we must have the rigor of the 
game, so justly insisted on by Sarah Battle. Betrothed 
contains an extremely powerful situation, not very 
clearly presented. To tell the honest truth, we cannot 
make out whether the speaker in the poem is in thor- 
oughly bad company or not. He speaks of Nancy 
Late o’ Nights, whose case should certainly be Jenny’s 
Case, but other passages do not give quite the same 
impression. 
Romance, throwing rather a lurid light on the prema- 
ture passions of American school-children. Home, 
Sweet Home, with variations, contains parodies of Mr. 
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ful of them all. He was made Pasha by the Khedive, 
and he rendered that ruler honorable and efficient 
service. It was natural that Loring Pasha should 
have been led to give his Egyptian experiences dur- 
able shape, and his book is a timely one, not in the 
sense of being very closely connected with current 


| events, but because it gives a clear and agreeably 


written account of the country, with a sufficient sum- 


| mary of recent politics to make the situation as we 


It is a pity, for, if formally faultless, this trio- | 


now see it intelligible. Such a writer has much more 
authority than the mere traveler. General Loring 
lived long in the country, and in intimate relations 


| with persons at the centre of affairs; being withal a 


man of thought and intelligence he could not, with 
his opportunities, fail to acquire and retain impres- 
sions and facts of interest and value. A good deal of 
his book is devoted to the general picturesque features 
of Egypt,—antiquities, manners, etc., but the studies 


of modern rulers, especially the close portraits of 


In Elsewhere, the best thing is A School | 
| in Abyssinia has decided importance. 


Mehemet Ali and Ismail Pasha, are new and impres- 


sive, and the narrative of his own military experiences 
This is, 


| indeed,—and very naturally—the best part of the 
| book, but it can all be praised as careful, and, on the 


Swinburne, of Mr. Whitman, Mr. Bret Harte, and of | 
Mr. Dobson's way of turning a Horatian ode into a | 


rondeau. The ideas inthe Swinburnian ode are very 
comic; Bret Harte is too like himself in this mirror, 
so is Mr. Whitman; but Horace, we are sure, never 
could have hada friend called Nomades—‘‘ At home, 
alone, O Nomades’’—and yet Mr. Bunner does not 


seem to be addressing a multitude of wanderers, nor | 


speaking in Greek to several gentlemen named Numa. 

Some of the versesin Ultima Thule are melancholy 
variations on ‘‘Once you have come to forty year.” 
It is a terrible period for a lonely person whose diges- 
tion does not permit his “ dipping his nose in the 
Gascon wine.” 
on Evacuation Day as a loyal American should, the 
old flag being, of course, the new flag, not the ‘‘san- 


guinary banner of Albion,” as the Irish leader-writer | 


said, before the editor changed it to ‘‘ The bloody 
British flag.” 
cannot beat as one with Mr. Bunner’s on Evacuation 


Day. Unluckily we have nothing corresponding to | 


Evacuation Day, no famous final victory over our 
late colonists. When the revenge does come, poets 
will not be wanting to answer Mr. Bunner as Alfred 
de Musset answered the German lyrist. We must 
fall back on the chorus :— 

Brave Brooke, he waved his sword, 

Crying, ‘‘ Now, my lads, aboard! 

And we'll stop their playing Yankee 
Doodle Dandy, oh!”’ 

But his readers will not all desire to stop Mr. Bunner's 
graceful variations on the national air. 
when he is most American. 
by the way, should not be allowed to pass without its 
meed of praise.— 7he Saturday Review. 


A CONFEDERATE SOLDIER IN EGYPT. 


A CONFEDERATE SOLDIER IN EGypr. By W. W. 
Loring. 8vo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $2.75 ; 
by mail, $3.00. 


General Loring was one of many Confederate officers 
who after the close of the War of the Rebellion offered 
their services to foreign rulers, either to lead in cam- 
paigns or as military reorganizers and directors. A 
number of these officers took their way to Egypt, and 
the author of this book was one of the most success- 


Yes, we scuttled out, and our heart | 


Mr. Bunner also salutes the old flag 





whole, satisfactory work. General Loring is not a 
very skilled writer; a more thorough literary man 
would have avoided some passages of questionable 


| taste and would have given the whole performance a 


higher finish; by that very operation, however, some 


| of the best characteristics of the book, as it stands, 


would have been sacrificed. Its unaffected rugged- 
ness is one of its chief attractions.— 7he American. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION, 
NUMBER 2. 


THE FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION, NO. 2. 
Two Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns. 
Selected by J. P. McCaskey. 8vo, paper. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


The favor with which The Franklin Square Song 
collection was received on its publication some three 
years ago, has encouraged its compiler, Mr. J. P. 
McCaskey, to prepare another similar collection on 
the same popular and eclectic plan, Like its prede- 
cessor, the new collection consists very largely of a 


| tasteful selection from the fine old familiar tunes, 
| glees, ballads, carols, songs and hymns which are 


endeared to us by their associations, and whose rich 


| or plaintive melodies have stood the test of time 


through many generations. Besides these, it also 


| contains a number of choice airs and songs and 


. | sacred melodies of a more recent date, by composers 
He is best | 


His sonnet to Salvini, | 


who have known how to touch the popular heart. 
The entire collection, both music and words, is made 
up of two hundred selections of that chaste and mov- 
ing kind which is suitable for use in homes and 


| schools, in the nursery and at the fireside, on innocent 


festal occasions, and for family and social worship. 
In connection with these old and new favorites, the 
compiler has utilized the space before and after each 
of them, so that no fragment of a page may be lost, 


| by the introduction of well-chosen bits of suggestive 


and instructive reading matter, embodying some of 
the best thoughts of eminent writers and composers 
on musical subjects, together with brief and appro- 
priate anecdotes of great musicians, and pithy his- 
torical or biographical incidents of their lives and 
careers. Thetwo volumes form a musical repertory of 
great extent and the most sterling quality.—/arfer's 
Magazine. 
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PHBE. 


PHBE. By Miriam Coles Harris, author of Rut- 
ledge. 12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 95 
cents; by mail, $1.05. 


CHAPTER I. 


A clear but brief November day had ended. Though 
not yet six o’clock, the sky was almost without color, 
and a slender silver crescent just above the trees, 
almost as one looked, grew sharp and filled with light. 
A young girl, who was sitting at a window, with her 
fair, round cheek close against the pane, looking idly 
out at the falling leaves and the darkening landscape, 
lifted her head suddenly, and saw the new moon and 
started. 

‘‘Oh, mamma, it’s over my left shoulder!" she 
exclaimed, petulantly. 
going to have? It never fails. 
my left shoulder.” 

The words she said chimed in uncomfortably with 


I hate to see it over 


the thoughts of the lady whom she addressed. There | 


was a third person in the room,—another young girl, 
seated at a piano, playing softly in the twilight, so 
absorbed that her younger sister’s exclamation did not 
draw her attention. The lady by the fire did not 


turn her head, but shivered a little, and said reproach- | 


fully, after a moment,— 

‘Then you must have seen it over the other shoul- 
der uninterruptedly for the last sixteen years. 
know anybody who's had better luck than you, Honor; 
or, for the matter of that, than all of us.” 

‘It depends upon what you call good luck,” said 
Honor. 


of the now sinking wind, and thought her own young 
thoughts. The room was at the front of the house, 
and the window at which Honor sat looked out upon 
the entrance. Up to this she expected every moment 


to see the carriage drive, bringing her father from his | 
day’s toil in the city. This room was a library, with | 
warm, dark walls and a good many pictures; there | 
was no Jamp in it, buta fire blazed on the wide hearth. | 
| from even November itself. 


Beyond was a dark room, and beyond that, again, 


was the dining-room, lighted with shaded lamps. A | 
| follows such unseasonable mildness had already 
The mother, | 
sunk in her deep chair before the fire, had been look- | 


glimmer of silver and glass and a quietly moving 
maid told of the coming dinner-hour. 


ing around the walls of the room, all encrusted as 


they were with the ornament of sentiment, that had | 
grown on them with time as lichen grows on stones. | 


She followed the fire-light as it fell on her fair-haired 
daughter, whose fingers touched the keys, and on the 
slender young creature who leaned against the win- 
dow ; on the dog at her feet, who lay gazing at the 
blaze. She loved the smell of the wood as the sap 


oozed from it, of the flowers that stood on the table | 


across the room, even the scent of cigar smoke in the 


book that lay upon her lap. They were the smells of | 


home, the sights of home, and they were dear to her. 
She remembered twilights long ago in this very room, 


when the girl at the piano had scarcely reached the | 
| there was a low hill to be climbed, and at its top 


keys standing on the points of her tiny toes; when 
Honor, in her nurse’s arms, had drummed on the 
pane waiting for papa at that very window. 


had lived and died for generations of flower life in 
those very vases; the cigars that had’ been smoked 
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“What horrid ill-luck are we | : : : 
| depths of the chair that yielded to her faintest move- 





I don’t | 


| A Country Docror. 


But she did not continue the subject, having | 
very little to say on her side of the question; and | 
besides, it was not an hour to talk. So she leaned | 
against the pane, and gazed out at the silver thread | 
in the clear sky, and at the vine clinging to the wall, | 
from which the leaves were dropping at every breath | 


For | 
years the sap had smelled like that, and the flowers | 
| stood, dark against the darkening sky. There had 
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by this very fireside, with long talks and midnight 
confidences, as she sat beside her once young hus- 
band,—who could count or recall them? Yes, she 
had had a peaceful home, a sheltered life, prosperous 
to the world’s eye, more prosperous, even, to the soul's 
sense. Her children !—she always looked at them 
with such a gaze of love and satisfaction that it must 
have been like sunshine and ripened them, one would 
think, There had been but one break in the family 
life, while the only son of the house had been away 
in the usual exile of school and college days. But 
that was nearly over now; in afew months he would 
be at home again, and they would be complete. 
Complete! That was the word she had been saying 
over to herself with a sort of fear just before Honor 
caught sight of the moon in that unlucky attitude. 
What life could be more complete than hers? Who 
had ever had a fuller one? Everything about her, 
from the lovely contour of Lucy’s head, to the soft 


ment, gave her a sense of satisfaction, of security, of 
comfort. Just at that moment, when her senses were 
so satisfied, her heart so contented, there came a 
vague note of alarm, like a knock at the outer gate. 
She put it aside, but the faint, muffled sound had 
shocked her nerves; she could not get it out of her 
—- = + 


A COUNTRY DOCTOR. 


By Sarah Orne Jewett. 12mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 95 cents; by mail, 
$1.05. 

CHAPTER I. 


It had been one of the warm and almost sultry days 
which sometimes come in November; a maligned 
month, which is really an epitome of the other eleven, 
or a sort of index to the whole year’s changes of storm 
and sunshine. The afternoon was like spring, the air 
was soft and damp, and the buds of the willows had 
been beguiled into swelling a little, so that there was a 
bloom over them, and the grass looked as if it had 
been growing green of late instead of fading steadily. 
It seemed like a reprieve from the doom of winter, or 


The dense and early darkness which usually 


begun to cut shortthe pleasures of this springlike day, 
when a young woman, who carried a child in her 
arms, turned from a main road of Oldfields into a 
foot-path which led southward across the fields and 
pastures. She seemed sure of her way, and kept the 
= without difficulty, though a stranger might easily 

ave lost it here and there, where it led among the 
patches of sweet-fern or bayberry bushes, or through 
shadowy tracts of small white-pines. She stopped 
sometimes to rest, and walked more and more wearily, 
with increasing effort; but she kept on her way 
desperately, as if it would not do to arrive much later 
at the place which she was seeking, The child seem- 
ed to be asleep; it looked too heavy for so slight a 
woman to Carry. 

The path led after a while to a more open country, 


the slender figure stopped and seemed to be panting 
for breath. A follower might have noticed that it 
bent its head over the child’s for a moment as it 


formerly been a defense against the Indians on this 
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hill, which in the daytime commanded a fine view of 
the surrounding country, and the low earthworks or 
foundations of the garrison were still plainly to be 
seen. 
in spite of the dampness and increasing chill, still 
holding the child, and rocking to and fro like one in 
despair. The child waked and began to whine and 
cry a little in that strange, lonely place, and after a 
few minutes, perhaps to quiet it, they went on their 
way. Near the foot of the hill was a brook, swollen 
by the autumn rains; it made a loud noise in the 





quiet pasture, as if it were crying out against a wrong | 
or some sad memory. The woman went toward it | 


at first, following a slight ridge which was all that 
remained of a covered path which had led down from 
the garrison to the spring below at the brookside. If 
she had meant to quench her thirst here, she changed 


her mind, and suddenly turned to the right, following | 


the brook a short distance, and then going straight 
toward the river itself and the high uplands, which by 


daylight were smooth pastures with here and there a | 
tangled apple-tree or the grassy cellar of a long | 
| kittens which played about the steps of the piazza had 


vanished farm-house. 


It was night now; it was too late in the year for | 
the chirp of any insects; the moving air, which could | 
hardly be called wind, swept over in slow waves, and | 
| in'what was going on, and with acynical growl trotted 
| Off to the woods behind the house, where he might 


a few dry leaves rustled on an old hawthorn tree 
which grew beside the hollow where a house had 
been, and a low sound came from the river. The 
whole country side seemed asleep in the darkness, 
but the lonely woman felt no lack of companionship ; 
it was well suited to her own mood that the world 
slept and said nothing to her,—it seemed as if she 
were the only creature alive. 

A little this side of the river shore there was an old 
burial place, a primitive spot enough, where the 
graves were only marked by rough stones, and the 
short, sheep-cropped grass was spread over departed 
generations of the farmers and their wives and chil- 
dren. By day it was in sight of the pine woods and 
the moving water, and nothing hid it from the great 


sky overhead, but now it was like a prison walled | 
| muscular and graceful, indicating great strength and 


about by the barriers of night. However eagerly the 
woman had hurried to this place, and with what 
purpose she may have sought the river bank, when 
she recognized her surroundings she stopped for a 
moment, swaying and irresolute. ‘ No, no!” sighed 
the child plaintively, and she shuddered, and started 
forward ; then, as her feet stumbled among the graves, 
she turned and fled. 


intruder, and were chasing her and flocking around 
her and oppressing her from every side. 
caught sight of a light in a far-away farmhouse 
window, a light which had been shining after her all 
the way down to the river, she tried to hurry toward 
it. 
she retraced her steps like some pursued animal; she 


remembered, one after another, the fearful stories she | 
had known of that ancient neighborhood; the child | 


cried, but she could not answer it. She fell again 


and again, and at last all her strength seemed to fail | 


her, her feet refused to carry her farther and she crept 
painfully, a few yards at a time, slowly along the 
ground. The fear of her superhuman enemies had 


The woman seated herself on the sunken wall | 








It no longer seemed solitary, | 
but as if a legion of ghosts which had been wander- | 
ing under cover of the dark had discovered this | 


Andas she | 
| The forehead was wide and unlined, the eyes brown 


The unnatural strength of terror urged her on; | 
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forsaken her, and her only desire was to reach the | 
light that shone from the looming shadow of the | 


house. 

At last she was close to it; at last she gave one 
great sigh, and the child fell from her grasp; at last 
she clutched the edge of the worn doorstep with both 
hands, and lay still. * * * 
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CHAPTER I. 


** Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet, 
Scatter the blossoms under her feet !”’ 


| The house was a large square building, simple and 


hospitable in appearance. A wide verandaran about 
the four sides, heavily draped by climbing roses and 
clematis. There were indisputable evidences that 
visitors were expected. Old Tip, the dog, knew it as 
well as everybody else about the house. He had 
been routed out from his favorite spot on the sunny 
side of the piazza by Ah Lam, who had given him a 
shower-bath of water and soap-suds, because he did 
not move away to make room for the scrubbing-brush 
which the white-clad Celestial plied vigorously. From 
earliest morning the inhabitants of the simple house 
had been busied in making it ready. The very 


licked an extra gloss upon their shining coats in honor 
of the expected guest. Only Tip, the old hunting-dog, 
the spoiled child of the household, showed no interest 


sleep safe from all fear of interruption. 

From the wide doorway, which stood hospitably 
open, stepped a lady. At the first sight of Barbara 
Deering, strangers were always strongly impressed 
with the indisputable fact that she was above and 
before all else a lady. A second look,—and people 
were sure to take one,—and it appeared that she was 
a young'’lady and a beautiful one. She was tall, above 
the height of ordinary women, and her carriage was 
remarkably erect and commanding. She walked 
with a quick, light step to the edge of the piazza, and 
raising one hand to shade her eyes from the rays of 
the setting sun, stood looking out across the wide 
garden. Her figure was like that of a Greek Diana, 


endurance. The limbs were rounded but not lan- 
guidly, as one saw by the arm, from which the sleeve 
had slipped back : it was white, firm, and hard. Her 
hands were large and shapely, the tips of the fingers 
red, and the texture of the skin showed that they were 
used to other work than that of the broidery-frame. 
Her head, with its crown of pretty, curling flaxen hair, 
was habitually held rather high, and her face wore an 
expression in which a certain natural hauteur and 
imperiousness seemed at war with a gentleness which 
was more the result of education than a natural trait. 


and clear, the nose straight, and the mouth small and 
rosy. The soft, white woollen gown, with its breast- 
knot of red roses, suited the young woman perfectly ; 
and as she stood in the sunset light, a spray of climb- 
ing rose hanging overhead from the roof of the piazza, 
she made an unconscious picture of grace and loveli- 
ness. 

At the sound of a wagon on the driveway a warm 
flush mantled her cheek and throat, and stepping to 
the door of the house she called out in a sweet, high 
voice, ‘‘ Mamma, mamma! they are coming!” 

A moment later and a large open vehicle came into 
sight, drawn by two swift mules, which were urged 


| forward by the driver, a young man in whose face the 


traits of the girl on the piazza were reproduced, but 
somewhat roughly, On the seat behind the driver 
was seen a female figure closely enveloped in heavy 
travelling wraps, her features concealed by a thick 
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veil. As the mules stopped before the entrance, the 
young woman on the piazza came forward with both 
hands outstretched, saying cordially but half shyly,— 

‘Dear Millicent, welcome to San Rosario! Are 
you very, very tired? Let me help you out.” 

So saying, Barbara Deering almost lifted the new 
arrival from the wagon, and with her strong arm sup- 
ported her to a chair. 

‘Thank you so much !”’ said the new-comer, speak- 
ing with a slightly foreign accent, and lifting her veil ; 
“and you are Barbara? I know you from your pic- 
ture, only you are much prettier.” 

“Poor child, you must be terribly tired ; you shall 
come and speak to mamma, and then you must go 
directly to your room and lie down. Hal, you will go 
down for Millicent’s luggage?” 

The young man nodded an assent, touched up his 
steeds, and the wagon disappeared down the red dusty 
road. The two young girls entered the house, Barbara 
leading the stranger to a large room on the upper 
story. In alow chair sat a small woman, with a face 
which must have once been beautiful, and which now 
shone with an expression of simple sincerity and 
kindliness. She held out her hand to Millicent, kissed 
her on both cheeks, and warmly bade her welcome to 
San Rosario. Millicent Almsford acknowledged the 
greeting with a courteous grace, and immediately 
after accepted Barbara's offer to show her to her room. 

When the door was shut upon her, and she was for 


the first time in many days alone, she seated herself | 


at the window, and leaning her head upon her hand, 
remained wrapped in thought. 
from the coast of the Adriatic Sea to the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, with no companion save her maid and 
her own painful thoughts. And now the long journey- 


ing was at an end, and she found herself in the far | 
| like the undulation of a swift but quiet stream, she 


West, in California, amidst her kindred, all strangers 


to her save by tradition and some slight correspon- | 


dence. She looked about the strange room. It was 


exquisitely neat and fresh, with its clean whitewashed | 
walls and new blue Kidderminster carpet, its black- | 
walnut “‘ bedroom set,’”’ and comfortable lounge, which | 
On the bureau | 
were blue and white mats and cushions, a toilet-set | 


had been newly covered in her honor. 


which Barbara's busy fingers had stolen time to make. 
She marked all these little details, not one of which 


escaped her eyes, even to the embroidered towel-rack | 


with her initials, and the worked motto, ‘‘ Welcome 
home.”’ Again she looked out from the window over 
a wide pleasant orchard, filled with heavily fruited 
peach and plum trees; over a garden gay with bright- 
hued flowers, and beyond to the everlasting hills 
which close about the happy valley wherein stands 
the house of the San Rosario Ranch. Numbers of 
oxen and cows were straying over the hills, with here 
and there groups of sheep cropping the sun-dried 
grass of the hills. 

The landscape was a perfect symphony in brown. 


The round shiny hills were golden in color ; the warm- | 
hued earth in the ploughed fields and the meadows, | 
whose crop of grass had long since been mowed, was | 


of adeepertint. The house stood in an oasis of green. 
A great hedge of rose-trees blushing with red blossoms 


marked the boundary of the flower-garden, irrigated | 


with great care through the long summer months. 


The sun, low-hanging over the hilltops, suddenly | 


dropped from sight; and as the room grew dim, 
Millicent shivered slightly, and turning from the 


window threw herself on the couch and lay there | 
quite still, too tired even to weep out the pain and | 
homesickness in her heart. A tap on the door was | 
| AN AVERAGE MAN. 


followed by the entrance of one of her trunks, brought 
in by two strong Chinamen, at whose coppery faces 
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| I shall quickly learn to do for myself. 


She had travelled | 








21! 


Millicent stared curiously. Six large boxes were 
placed in a row and unstrapped by the younger 
Chinaman, who, when he had completed his task, 
approached the stranger and said in a sympathetic 
voice, ‘‘ Me solly you sick; Ah Lam bring tea-cup?”’ 


| The white Celestial smiled benignantly and vanished, 


quickly reappearing with the promised cup of tea, 
which proved most grateful to the girl’s tired nerves. 
The creature’s sympathy and attention brought tears 
to her eyes ; and when Barbara came ina few minutes 
later, to help her in unpacking, she found the traces 
of these tears on Millicent’s cheeks. 

“Do not try to dress for tea, dear ; you are too tired. 
Where shall I find your dressing-case? You must 
let me take the place of your maid, now that she has 
left you so cruelly.” 

So talking, pleasantly, Barbara unpacked the guest's 
dressing-bag, looked admiringly at the silver-topped 
bottles with ‘‘ M. A.”” engraven upon them, the ivory 
brushes, and all the dainty ef ceferas which were 


| necessities to the foreign girl, with the long white 
| hands and finger-nails which shone like pale pink 


conch-pearls. 

“ Thank you, if you would help mea little to-night, 
If you will 
look in that largest trunk, you may give me whatever 
gown lies at the top.” 

Barbara unfolded as she was bid a sea-green cash- 
mere dress, in which the stranger quickly clad her 
slender figure. Manifold strings of tiny seed-pearls 
she wound about her white throat and wrists, perform- 
ing all the details of her dressing with a careful pre- 
cision which seemed part of her nature. The pink 
nails received an extra polish, though the tea-bell had 
twice summoned the inmates of the house to the 
evening repast. With a peculiarly graceful motion, 


moved about the room and finally down the stairway 
to the dining-room below. * * * 
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and preserving birds. Profusely illustrated. The 
original edition of this Standard Text-book of Orni- 


| thology, being entirely out of print, and still very much 


in demand, the publishers have spared neither pains 


| nor expense in the preparation of ‘‘ THE NEW KEY,” 


in which the whole subject is carefully brought down 
to date, the text having been nearly quadrupled and 
the illustrations doubled in quantity. 


1 vol., royal 8vo, vellum cloth, $10.00. 1 vol., 


| royal 8vo, half morocco, $13.50. 


BIOGEN. 


A speculation on the origin and nature of life. By 
1 vol., square 16mo, Parch- 
ment paper, 75 cents. 

“The scientific mind, working on scientific grounds, 
has found and recognized the spiritual body within 
the natural man, without help from religion or 
revelation, and thus scientifically confutes the 
doctrine of annihilation, so often the poor conclusion 
of materialistic research.” 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


Publishers, 


BOSTON. 
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Illustrated Magazines. | 


FOR JULY—NOW READY. 


Wide Awake, 


25C. $3.00a year, 


Our Little Men and Women, 


toc. $1.00 a year, 


The Pansy, 


7c. 75C. a year, 


Babyland, 


5C. 50C. a year. 


“ Over and over again newspapers in all sections of the country have | 
given the first place in American periodical literature for the young, to | 


Wipe Awake. Its contributors are among the very best and brightest 
writers in England and America. 
on the part of the publishers, coupled with the determination to have 
the best at any price, that Wipze Awake has reached its present high 


position.”’— Christian Standard and Home Fournal. 


“« Especially have Messrs. Lothrop & Co, been assiduous in the pro- | 


duction of story books for the young; indeed, they have issued excel- 


jent publications graded to readers from six years to sixty, and well | 
Their publications in the line of juvenile literature are | 


graded too. 
among the most popular in the market, and their ready sale shows that 
the skill of Mr. Lothrop, backed by their handsome outlay of capital, 
will receive a merited return.’’— Commercial Bulletin. 


Issued on the first of 
every month, 


The Caterer 


and 


Household Magazine. 
_The Philadelphia Press. 


Vol. 1, Nos. 1 to 12 inclu- 
sive, can now be had hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 


Single copies for sale and subscriptions | 


received by 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BOOK NEWS. 


Itis by the liberal outlay of money | 


_ Mutual Life InsuranceCo. 





[Number 23, 


Book News 


is our means of giving information 


_ about new books. Every bookseller 


needs some such periodical. New 


_ York publishes a very good one for 
the use of the trade in general. 


Our bookstore requires one of its 
own, because our prices are dif- 
ferent, if for no other reason. By 


mail, 25 cents a year. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


The 





of New York. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


The Mutual Life, with its One-hundred Million 
Dollars of Cash Assets, is the oldest company of the 
kind in this country, and the largest in the world. 


| Its policies are of the simplest and most liberal form, 


and are written on all desirable plans of Insurance, 
for amounts from $500 to $30,000. Its Premium 


| Rates are lower than those charged by other com- 


panies, and in no other company of any name or 
kind can a perfectly safe Life Insurance be obtained 
at less cost through life than in this 


Every person who has others dependent upon him 
for their support should insure his life for their 


| benefit. 


Bates & LAMBERT, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


Chestnut & Tenth Streets, Philadelphia. 





The Leading Newspaper of Pennsylvania. 


By universal recognition it now stands at the head in all that makes 


| acomplete, general and family newspaper. 


Foremost in Enterprise. 

Fullest in Home News. 
Unequalled in Special Dispatches. 
Brightest in Correspondence. 
Complete in Everything. 


Try it for one Month. Specimen Copies sent Free. 


Book Days, MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 


The Press (Daily, except Sunday), 50 cents a Month. The Press 
(Daily, including Sunday), 65 cents a Month. The Weekly Press, 
me Year, $1.00. 


Address, THE Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“The Evening Call.” 


Philadelphia’s Family Newspaper. 








OFFICE OF 


THE EVENING CALL. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 18, 1884. 


More Proof, if wanted. 


Statement of Copies. 


The number of copies printed and sold of THE Eveninc CALt (exclusive 


of sample copies), for the three months previous to March 1, 1884, ® 6 
has averaged at each issue ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; , ‘ I 9 Q3 


The smallest number of copies printed and sold during that period any 
issue was ‘ ‘ : : ; ‘ ‘ : - ; ‘ 17,045 
The average number of copies of THE WEEKLY CALL printed and 


sold each issue (not including sample copies), has been, since its 
first issue, Dec. 22, 1883,  . ‘ ; ; ‘ A ‘ : 20,000 





Affidavit. 


State of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia County, ss. 


I, Robert S. Davis, publisher of THE Eveninc CAL, do solemnly swear the statement given 


above to be true and correct. 
(Signed,) ROBERT S. DAVIS. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this thirteenth day of March, 1884. 


(Signed) RICHARD J. LENNON, 
Magistrate. 
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A. G. Clemmer & Co.’s 
Music Hall, 
1117 Chestnut St. 


PIANOS by 


Weber, 

Hallet & Davis Co., 
Ivers & Pond Co., 
George Woods & Co., 
New England Co., 

C. C. Briggs & Co. 


ORGANS by 


George Woods & Co,, 
Clough & Warren, 
Taylor & Farley, 
Miller & Co., 

A. G. Clemmer. 


Our 
PIANOs is probably the largest in the city. 


A thoroughly reliable Piano at $215. 
Absolutely first-class Upright Pianos for 
$275, $300, $325, etc. 


Remember, we don’t ask you to keep what | 


is not satisfactory. 


In Orcans, we havea specialty at $65, 
which is creating much comment. 
the best at the price in the city. 


Woops & Co., at $95; some lower, others 
higher, in price. 

PEDAL ORGANS 
For organ students in variety. 


Send for Circulars, or call on 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO.,, 
1117 Chestnut St.,' 
PHILADELPHIA. 





| surface, and “ GLAZED;” 


assortment of first-class UPRIGHT | 


It is simply | 
_ face (neither too rough nor too smooth) ; and 
also glazed in the usual blue and cream 


Beautiful Organs by the noted GEoRGE | a 
| varieties. 


'The **Old Fashioned”’ 





MARCUS WARD’S 
Writing Papers. 


The *¢ Royal Irish Linen” 
Papers 


are the finest that can be produced, being 
made from new, unworn linen cuttings. No 
rags or worn-out fabrics are used in the 
manufacture; but the pure linen fibre, by 
means of perfected machinery, is turned into 
writing paper of unequalled strength and 


| agreeable surface, suitable alike for gold, steel, 


or quill pens. The old styles CREAM SHADE, 


| and the antique AZURE TINT, are in two degrees 


of finish: “MILL FINISH,” a slightly rough 
and are made in 
FOUR THICKNESSES to suit the various require- 


ments of social and commercial uses. 


The ‘Ulster Linen”’ 
Writing Paper 


is a superior make of PURE WHITE, HIGHLY 
GLAZED PAPER, in TWO THICKNESSES. 


The ‘**Pure Flax’? Writ- 


ing Papers 


| which meet the demand for a similar paper to 


the above at a lower price, are made in the 
unbleached CREAM SHADE, with a middle sur- 


Writing Paper 


| is made in the antique cream shade and rough 
_ surface, and is an excellent paper for ordinary 


use, at a moderate price. 


Any of the above papers may be had in the 


| regular letter and note sizes, as used for either 


commercial or social purposes, and are sold by 
all the leading stationers throughout the 
United States. 





